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_ ^ T he American economic system is cha racteri z ed by constant^cha^^s 'which 

contribute; to the cogp lfexity o£-i±e ^rld^£^ric;^^JU:cugaW perception of the 

\ »« 1 . t " • * » " - r 

needs for making the transition "ffdm school %o Jbhe world of work conseq^emtly 

is Aosf difficult. The difficulty is compounded by the limited opoortunitieW* 

youth Have to adequately experience work-wor^d? contact . This problem has.^bm 

* 

phasized ^he need for career education^.vhich tin b£ implemented within* the* 
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existing^ school curriculum. 

A model w&£ developed for implementing cafaer education 1 into an existirfg / 
curriculura<aj*cl is ^composed of four essential elements based upon a perceived ' 
need. The/ four elements are needs assessment, participation facilitation, cur- 
ricuHnn design and implementation process. Each element of the model is\otal- 

\ \ . r 1 

ly dependent upon the^completion of the comjjogs^ 
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element. The^odel was applied, in the Coopef^^v€v-£3ucational Service A^encv 



#1 (C.E.S.A. #1 is composted <^f fourteen sc 



lool systems in six counties in 



northwestern Wisconsin). The model, as jj^pli^ pilot school systems, 

was intended to serve I as a guide lor other school systems^ Through application 

/ — asfea ' i ^^^^ * * 

the model was found to be viable in implementing^ career education into^an exist- 



ing curriculum. 



Development of attitudes and communications skills"!^ ^ssaiifcial to the*"pal 



ticipatibn of parents, teachers and students in creating the curricular design. 
^Needs must be identified and satisfied in the implementation process. Evalua- 
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Tion and follow-up should provide necessary f eedWck^fccrTftsure an x acceptable 
levei N of implementation. It is recommended that others test the mode*! for use- 
fulness and possible improvement. Further application should support itsv 
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I A MODEL ■ FOR IMPLlllENTING £AREER ' EDUCATION 

« .WITHIN M EXISJJNScURRICULUll - 

; . •> : \ - . . 

The purpose of this presentation is to present a model whlchiwas" 

— . — - a- 

utilized in designing affS implementing caree* education w££hin ap exist- _ 

ing K-12 xnXrriculum.. The two of us who developed the model sepved_jas 

rzzr ' — — ~ : — : -\-« — 7~r: — — 

consultants " to a Title III project designed, for thrft purpose. t 

• The American economic system is characterized by constant changes 
which contribute to the complexity of the world of" work. Accurate per- 
ception of the needs for making the transition from school to that world 
of work, consequently, i$ most difficult. The difficulty-is^ compounded ^ 

by the *£*iW^FportunTPes youth have to adj*fuSte$ experience work~~ 

j ~ *' Jff ^ 

world contacir. This problem ^mphksizes the need for- career education. 

Career education 'as a curricular content area' Has been ] broadly de- 
fined. Hoy t provided this~^aef initiori: ^ 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through which 
one learns about and jrepare^s to engage in work as .part of her 
or his way of living. * ' 

Subscribing to tljat idea requires a school system to develop spe- 

cific procedures for implementing career education within its existing. 

curriculum. It is to this end that this -presentation has been directed. 

The Model . .j 

i >. 

The model developed is composed of four essential element^ based 
upon a p er c ei v^djeed ... Xhe-fotrr element s are Needs Assessment^ Partici- 
pation Facilitation, Curriculum Design and Implementation 'Process . p> Each 



Kenneth B. Hoyt, "An Introduction to Career Education: A Policy 

Paper of the U.S. Office of Education", J3HEW" Publiaation No v . (OE) 75-00504, 

Washington D.C: U .S .. Government Printing Office, 1975, pp. 3^4. 
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element of the model JsHotally dependent upon the completion of the com- 
ponents comprising each preceding element. T he complete modelj js shqwn 



graphically using a ^concentric circular design. St' is assume^' jfrat^vaj- 



yiiati^n isUtltal go gfagp In the _ applic ation of the modeli 



2 r ^ , — . / 

Perceived Need** t , t 

> \ i 

Any individual or group information, whether subjective or^ objec- 
tive, that ellicits concern regarding the school's success *in preparing 
people for the world of work may be identified as perceived need. This 
perceived need may be applied generally or specifically to curricular 



development for career education. 
Seeds Assessment 



Needs assessment applies to^ the collection and analysis of data. 
The initiation of needs assessment results from the realization of a 



perceived need* 



5m this locu^I, needs ape-assessed for the aqea, the 

7 



community and present as well as farmer studentsv The concern, in the^ 
-application of \this model, should be the uniqueness of' 'the regional unit. 



Participation Facilitation „ ' ,\- 

Participation facilitation is the development .of attitudes and 
communication skills of parents, students and teachers necessary for a 
team approach in the development of a s career education curriculunfT^ 
Attitude development requires the participants ta become cognizant of the 
need for career education. This is'. accomplished by creating an awareness 
of the needs assessed from the regional unit, the local community and the 
students. In developing an attitudinal disposition toward career edaca- 
*tion it is 'important "that the participants understand that the career ed- 
ucation curriculum being' developed will be unique in that it is based" on< 



» 

Career Education Curriculum Implementation Model 
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- the needs assessment for their Regional unit,. their local cstfimunity and 
the students. v ^ , 

The development of positive attitudes facilitates the participant's 



development of communication skills" Th^T Acquisition of these communica- 
tion skills facilitates the next phafife^ ~ 
These communication skills enhance^tBe processes of listening and re- 
sponding to each other in harmony. ^ f 

Curricular Design 

The curricular design requires the participation of parents, ce?^ 7 ^ 
tificated staff, and students in development of a philosophy arijs-iiig from, 
needs identified. Those participants. are identified^ as the School Career 
Education Committee. The philosophy developed reads to the id$nti£iGa^-^~~~ 
tion of objectives which form the basis for the carejfe^^S ^iqA curri cu- 
lum. The plan for implementation is-directe^tj^irc^ incorporating the 
philosophy and objectives into a curricular desd^j^Tppropriate for the : 
school system. 

Implementation Process 



i; 



Implementation is the utilization of the curricular design. The 
implementation process, involves (10 selecting materiel which are needed 
to achieve the objectives of the curriculum, (2) carrying out necessary 
communications between school and community, and (3) providing the in- 
service education activities which teachers need to utilize the curricu- 
lar design. The final step in implementation is (4) the evaluajtitfn~and 
follow-up. This evaluation is necessary for each step in the implemen- 
tation process, but it is also necessary »to determine strengths and weak- 
nesses in the Curriculum Design, the Participation Facilitation and 'the 
Needs Assessment. %he evaluation and follow-up, consequently, may 
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itrlt^ate a reentry of the model at the # point of Perceived Need and may 
Result- in reapplication of the iodel. - ^ 



Ap plication 



— — T he-^ nc -e ptu alrized^iDodeJ^was — applied to assist in de^tgnlng find 

implementing- a K— 12 career education curriculum in the Cooperative Educa- 
tional Service Agency #1 (C.E.S.A. //I is composed of fourteen school sys- 

2 

terns in six counties in northwestern Wisconsin). The model, as applied 
to two pilot school systems, was intended to serve as a guide for the re- 
maining school systems in the CJ^^.A. //I area, and possibly for the 
other school systems in the state of Wisconsin. Both pilot schools sys- 



terns were located in rural /Communities. One had a student p^ 



ition, 



K-12, of approximately f^ve hundred. The other had a K-12 Student en- 
rollment of approximately four/ hundred. These school ^ystejls were repre- 
sentative of the' majc/rity of J:hose in the C.E.S.A.. //I ai;ea* 



t activities in the schodls of the area 



Perceived Need 

Effectiv^ career dev£3 




had been somewhat restricted because of the general spaxci£y~-p£ popula- 
te ~ * — 



tion and the iSpljy^ed_coji^^ which most of the people live. A 

^review o£ the U.k. census figures indicated that C.E.S.A. ill area gener- 
ally has had a declining population which is comparatively older, more 
rural and less educated than is the population for Wisconsin as a whol^* 
Out migration is the main factor causing the declining population within 
this area. The individuals in the 15 to 44 age grouj^tfe leaving this ^ 
area in relatively JLarge numbers to seek better job opportunities and to . 



2 This Career Educatio\i ^Project was: funded "by three Title III Grants- 
awarded through the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1972*75. 
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establish their families elsewhere." 3 The educational need for which this 
pfoject was desig ned was d etermin ed by area guidance counselors, citizen 



advisory groups, school .adt^T§lrator*y_ = st^y^ttsmt^tt^ peisouuel. These 
needs were expressed frequently at gatnerxngs of counselors dud C.E.S.A. 



es-itl C.E.S.A. //I in^the 



and^j^ps£^tf££~^program / s 



#1' meetings. ' . „ " 

Needs Assessment 

Thirty-three counselors from fourteen school districts developed 
the needs assessment program. Surveys were designed to (1) gather infor- 
mation pertaining to employment opportunities injC.E.S.A. //I, (2) inves- 
tigate the potential for expanded job opportunity 
-l^O's, (3) determine current career explqpaftion 
\ available in C.E*S.£7 //I, (i) study ^Cxsjiitg^vocational technical eiuca- 
, t ,tiofi* programs^ in C.E.S.A. //I and. relate t^em to expressed needs of/ the 
* axea^^ compile recent ^esearpif projects in C.E.S.A. #1, (6) fallow up 
'gradiSates from participating school districts, and (7)^compiie;^list of 
area agencies that could provide service and Joining for are/ students. 

Surveys investigating the opportunities for employment /available in 
the C.E.S.A. //I area and the potential for fexpatfded job opportunities in 
the 1970 ! s resulted in an employer-directed questionnaire that follows 
DOT Classification.^ This questionnaire was designed to survey all jobs 
in C.E.S.A. #1 regardless of sex, race and age. Thef occupations surveyed 
covered the five counties of Ashland,. 'Bayfield, D^glas, Iron, and Sawyer. 
It was found that the counties had a fifteen petcent unemployment rate and 
that the majority of j-ob offerings were sea^nkl; i.e., mainly recreation- 
al and shipping. 



^oc^trronai, , Technical arid' Adtflt Education District No.. 17. Project 
//102. Population Analysis . ' V m ^ 





Assessment conducted to determine current career exploration and 

o - , ' 

programs available in £*E.S.A. \\X involved the development of a 

rr~* 7^ " — ^ — 

tirvey instrument sent \p each school in the C.E + S.A* #1 arqja. Tfyejdis- 



the number of course offerings of the exploratory nature and the capstone 



... A ' . 
j^ncr-fn p Lp^ppti a rapat-ni^. program^and a^ career e xp^^ation pro gram is 

that a capstone, course is a culminating course offered at the senior high 

school 'level; a 'career exploration course leads to, or might lead to, a 

capstone program or the career objective of a student. It was found that 

/ % 

courses varied widely am6ng the fourteen school systems of C.E.S.A. #1. 

f Most capstone courses were found in~ the larger schools. Eight of the 

schools indicated that they. offered one or more capstone courses and that 

a total of twenty-two capstone courses was offered. It should be noted 

.that a student may enroll in more than one capstone course. Less than f 

seven percent of the students in grades 9-12 enrolled in capstone courses. 

There were 5018 students in grades 9-12 enrolled in career exploration 

courses in C.E.S.A." #1. Considering that' a student may be enrolled in 

more than one course, well over fifity percent pt all high school students 

- "* * / 

in C.E.S.A. #1 are probably in some career exploration. course. 

/ : - - 

A survey was conducted to study the vocational-technical education 



program in C.E.S.A. #1. This survey concentrated on the courses avail- 

y 1 * t * 

able through the vocational-technical schools in Ashland and ^uperior. 

i 

It was foufid^that a definite need exists fofc the two schools to expand 

/ e • 

their offerings Anto additional vocational areas. With the potential for 

1 I 

recreational occupations within the C.E.S.A. *tl area, the schools should 
consider' training students in those career setter are "needed . There also 
was a def inite^ need for more and varied short-term courses.. Such areas y 
as restaurant work, filling station attendants, clerks, nurses 1 aides, 



and other' similar occupations provide the schools the opportunity to,e#- 
pand their short-term offerings, 




The information gathered from existing research projects seemed to^ 



fall -intp—the f ollowing^general-xlgssif ications: 

| ' 

1) /'School follow-ups '^including those of high school, and \ 

vocational-technical school. ^/ \ 

2) Community booster data and prognostications. 

3) 'State employment services reports on 'jobs. 

4) Other sources. 
'A survey of C.E.S.A. #1 students who graduated from participating f 

school districts was completed in ,1964. Another survey was conducted of 
1968 graduates. Both reports were concerned with the following general 
questions: 

L) How maj[)y -graduates leave this area? 3 

2)^JjJh£t circymstarices involve the^decision -of* those who lea^v$? 

^^3) ' What type of education. and training did the graduates have 
after leaving high school? * 

4) What is the current employment status of the graduates? 

• 5) What 'trends are developing when comparing the 1964 report 

to the present study? 

* ' 
Participation Facilitation 

All of the counselors within tfhe C.E.S.A. ill area Met once ^/month y 

:\ 

as a group. Tlfe counselors were divided into thtee distinct groups; the 
divisions were based on the geographical relationshtps^f their own school 
systems to the two selected K-l 2s^hoe±*^ys terns . ^Counselors in each of 
the^three groups^JgJ^^^^ven a condense^ needs assessment report for the 
selected school system in which .they were organizing and ieading discus- 
sionsi Xnree Counselor Educators served as * consultants fbr the three, 



* \ 
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gr&ups of counselors in helping prepare them for organizing and leading 
fii^cussions with teachers, from the three^ selected K-12 school systems 



The specific competencies for jwhich the counselors were prepared were 



\ 

ERJC 



(1) organizing teachers into .groups and ^explaining the needs for their 
school; systems as addressed from the needs assessment, ^^li^tejiing 7 to 
what is being said by the teachers without reacting with -their own pe£-, 
ceptions, and (3) facilitating the teachers 1 discussions by use of re- 
flectioti^toot by their own value statements). 

After the^counselor training sessions/ the counselors op&rated^ dis- 
cussiori seminars for the teachers in tlie two selected K-T$ school systems. 



The tfrr as university consultants observed the counselors conducting the 

M 



sessioijjs for the t^ac^rs. The specific competencies which t^e counselors 
utilized were (1) giving feedback that is acceptable and no fc> overpowering 
(i.e., it i,s clear, precise, and understood), (2) facilitative grbup . 



skills that permit all of the teachers tp be hpard and assumptions ta be 
' checked out, (i.e. v noting verbal and non-verbal cues)., and (3) defcisioiv\ 
making skills (i.e., combining lists teachers have ^ prepared for n£eds of 

their school and community ^nd making tentative decisions about needs for 

1 ^ 
their curriculum) . * 

The teachers la the two selected K-l^^ool s^tems led the stu-^ 
dents and parents within their own school systems' in ^discussion on th^ 
nej&ds of the community and the school in relatic>6 W cutriculat^bf firings. 
The teachers conducted these sessions af ter. thifee or four months^pf wofk 
with the counselors. The counselors observed .bhe teachers co^uci^ing^ 



these sessions. The specific competencies tfjfet the teai 

* 4i 



'hers utilized \ | 



re (1) organizing students and their parents into, groip.s^'and explainiiij^ 



were 

the needs for their school syst 



assesseli^ (2) listening to what was 



11 
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being said by the students and their parentg^without reacting with their 



own perceptions,. and (3) facilitating- the students 4 



ieir^p^jrents f 
4 



dispussio^i by use of reflection (not by their oyp value statements). 



school 



. Curriculum Design „ , 

^SevCTal meetings Vere^pi^anned in each of" the two pilol 

districts for parents, teachers and^atjjdents to develop philosophy and 

objective?*. 4^etings were held fo^ jrepresentatlve-students, for 

representative parents, far teachers, and meetings were held for 

bined groups of the .representative parents , students and teachers . ' The 

combined group of parents, students and teachers has oeen identified as 

the School Career^Education Committee: 4 '- Each meeting was planned to 

develop a statement,, of philosophy reflecting an understanding and com- 

— ^ 

mitment to the ccfnc^eptual bas"±s^fe3r--a-career "education curriculum.. 

Meeting? 'were planned in each of the^t^fo pilot sopool districts 

r during which the specific objectives were developed based on the 

accepted philosophy. Subsequent meetings were planned for each of the 

two pilot* school districts during which tjie. Committee developed plans 



for implementing the accepted objectistes in tjie existing school curriculum. 

* " The School Career Education Committees d^'^the two pilot^school 
systems were successful in developing their philosophy, goals and — — ^ 
objectives for a carreer education curriculum. The Committee refined 
their statements' itfem deliberation on their philosophy.. The objectives 
then were elaborated to identify desired" outcomes* The two. Committees went 
through a similar experience. The philosophy, goals and objectives de- 
veloped for the school systems were stated in a similar manner although 
they were developed independently by the two Committees for the two systems. 



Implementation ^Process 

Darin g the summer- months, three teachers from ea~ 

.school districts were awarded contracts to design implementation Strate- 

; J \ " * 

gies based on the career education curriculum developed By, the^ Commit tee » 

The teachers received guidance, and assistance from piroject directors "and 

area counselors. Their work resulted in^a career education guide for the 

school system. In the fall, one meeting^was planned each month for each 

of the two pilot school systems to assist teachers -in utilizing the cur- 

ricular design developed for each of the school systems. The summer- 

contracted teachers, then, became the coordinators of the implementation 

process for their respective school systems. At this time the>-aasumed^ 

the duties wMch the- Counselors h^d^erformed earlier for the coordina- 




project. " Ths 



feachers assisted the BtAtfs in their school 



-syot io ao In gH^^^ ^y^Pg and^s^lecting materiel, (2) planning" for in- 
service eriucation*acj:iv*$r^^ a forum for commun- 



ication,' and (4) planning for evaliu 



and fo 




_ Summary" 
♦ lTb4 model, presented was found to J*e viable in 
education into an existing curriculum. The-nfo3el was conceptualized 



a perceived need. A need for. development of a curriculum for career edu- \ 
cation was identified for a regional unit. The needs assessment identi- 
fied the lack of coordination of employment in the unit and the dissemi- 
nation of career information for use by students. _ It was found that the 
curriculum needed development to reflect career educatio J^eeds of Students 
in the regional .unit . 

The development of attitudes and communication skills is essential 
to the participation of parents, teachers and students^ in creating't^ie. 



curricular design. The development* op^ieke attitudes^nji^^kills can 
be' effectively executed by area counselors and teachers'with proper 
training and guidance. ^ 1 v ^ ' G 




. ^ ^Attitudinal skill development fajci-litate the st^te^ent^of a 
philosophy^and^reTated obj-ect'ives for the curr^aTumT""*(^ is 



required at thj>* stage to insult tha£ the objectives are stated in terms 



appro 




of^desired student duocomes and to insure that the objectives 

(J / 
priate tci the philosophy developed 

The plan for implementation requires coordination— of 

V * 1 -■ 

of career education with the existing cuJ^lxuliim^f^f :: Si5^5 

• ~ J 

subject' areas involved ► Tfie^proc^e^i£ee and resources N idenJ 

be related to the existing curriculum in a mafifier that will .result in 

achievement o£ the ^career education objectives. Evaluation must.be de- 

* ■» 

^eloped consistent with the career education objectives. ' 

. . *~ t 

The Implementation Process requires participation in identifying 

ne€ds of the staff and the community to support the utilization of the 

career education currioulum. The evaluation/ and follow-up should further 
% • 

J 

identify the needs and possible^ reentry into the model at one ofc^xhe 
earlier stages ^and provide support^rT^^^ stage. 



The authors recommend tha t t others test the model for usefulness and 
improvement. Further application of the model should support its applf- 
cation in urban as • well as rural settings. 



The End 
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